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As to the results of the conference, "it failed almost entirely" in 
everything relating to the Far East (p. 325). Imperialist Japan, 
it is contended, was in control of the Orient when the conference opened; 
the Naval treaty, by its prohibition of further fortifications or naval 
bases on certain Pacific islands, made it impossible for the United 
States alone to interfere with Japan; while the Four Power Treaty 
prevented joint action by Great Britain and the United States (pp. 
313-314); with the result that the conference actually "strengthened 
the position of Japan" (p. 327). This failure of the conference is the 
thesis of the main part of the volume. To establish this contention, 
reliance is placed upon an unusual interpretation of the Four Power 
Treaty, which, it is said, "constituted a pledge that Great Britain and 
the United States would not jointly interfere in the Orient" (p. 177). 
The admission is made that the American delegation may not have 
"realized the exact import" of the treaty and that the meaning con- 
tended for was not brought out by the microscopic examination made 
by ther Senate (p. 182, footnote). 

Had the author given a more objective discussion of the results 
of the conference, presenting the differing viewpoints, his book might 
well have been the standard work upon the conference as a diplomatic 
world event. As it is, it must be placed in the class of controversial 
publications. It is of genuine value, however, for its collection of 
widely scattered material, and its clear, discriminating picture of the 
far eastern background of the conference, and the international situa- 
tion; and interesting for the reasoning by which the author makes a 
failure, in large part, of the conference which majority opinion regards 
as one of the most striking of American successes. 

G. H. Blakeslee. 

Clark University. 

The New German Constitution. By Rene Bktjnet. Translated 
from the French by Joseph Gollomb. Foreword by Charles 
A. Beard. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1922. Pp. xiv, 
339.) 

Dr. Charles A. Beard, in an interesting preface, declares this volume 
to be "the best treatise on the German constitution which exists in any 
language." This may well be true though the reviewer has not yet 
seen the recent works by Anschiitz and Meissner, but it does not seem 
to be such high praise as the book deserves. The early commentaries 
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on the German constitution by such writers as Stier-Somlo, whom Dr. 
Beard mentions, Giese, and Purlitz, were scarcely more than reprints 
of the text with notes on the politics of the Revolution and references 
tc the debates in the constitutional convention. They gave little or 
no consideration to such topics as the real character of the parliamentary 
system which the new constitution sets up, the nature of the responsi- 
bility of the ministers, or the extent of the discretionary authority of 
th e president. They threw little light on the actual process of legisla- 
tion or of administration that might be expected under the new govern- 
ment. It was not possible for them to throw much light on such matters 
as the place of the supreme judicial court or of the economic councils 
in the new scheme, for the working of those institutions will depend upon 
the laws by which the provisions of the constitution are carried into 
ef "ect. Indeed a striking feature of the new constitution is the large 
number of subjects with reference to which the constitutional provisions 
aie incomplete and must be supplemented by further legislation. No 
adequate treatise was possible when the earlier commentaries were 
written. And so it would seem higher praise to say that M. Brunet's 
book, having regard for the circumstances under which it was written, 
is a thoroughly good book. 

It contains much that American students of government wish to 
know and suggests many topics for further study. It properly treats 
the constitution of August 11, 1919, and the supplementary legislation 
as a single body of constitutional laws. It interprets the provisions 
dealing with the frame of government in the light of the experience 
under the Bauer and Muller cabinets, and never permits the reader to 
forget that it is a government, and not a document, that he is examining. 
It summarizes the reasons for the adoption of sundry variations upon 
the parliamentary form of government, as developed upon the continent 
of Europe prior to the German revolution, which distinguish the new 
constitution. It makes clear the fact that, like all practical constitu- 
tions, this is the creature of contention and strife and bears upon its 
face the birthmarks of inconsistency and compromise. These are 
especially conspicuous in the second part, which deals with the funda- 
mental rights and duties of the German people. As Dr. Beard in- 
geniously suggests, if one should underscore the socialist sections with 
red, the Center clauses with yellow, and the capitalist phrases with 
black, one would have an interesting study in constitutional artistry. 

But much remains to be done before the new German constitution 
can be properly understood. What, for example, will be the power 
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of the supreme judicial court with respect to unconstitutional legisla- 
tion? The statement has been made that no power to declare laws 
Unconstitutional has been granted to the judiciary. This statement 
may be true, so far as the constitution of August 11, 1919 is concerned, 
if restricted to laws passed by the National Assembly. State legisla- 
tion however, if found by the national judiciary to be in conflict with 
the national constitution, may certainly be declared unconstitutional. 
And perhaps national legislation also. The answer depends upon the 
construction to be given to the second part of the constitution. Are 
the rights and duties of Germans, there solemnly set forth, to be regarded 
merely as so much good advice, which the National Assembly may 
accept or reject as it thinks fit? Or may the supreme judicial court, 
when created, and meanwhile the constitutional senate, protect the 
citizen in the enjoyment of his constitutional rights? Certainly some 
of these rights, such as that of the independent agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial middle classes to protection against oppression and 
exploitation (Art. 164) are hardly susceptible of enforcement in the 
courts of law. In other cases the event is not so clear. M. Brunet 
rightly makes no attempt to answer such questions. 

A. N. Holcombe. 
Harvard University. 

The American Party System. By Charles Edward Merriam. 

(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. x, 439.) 
The Economic Basis of Politics. By Charles A. Beard. (New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1922. Pp. 99.) 

In the first of these books Professor Merriam, the author of American 
Political Theories and American Political Ideas writes of American 
political practice. He presents an analysis of our party system, deal- 
ing, as he says in his preface, "with the structure, processes and signifi- 
cance of the political party." Professor Merriam is not only a "politi- 
cian of the chair," having a good knowledge of our political history 
and being a close observer and student of current party conduct; but 
he has also had practical experience in party contests and processes in 
the second largest city in America. He knows his subject at first 
hand, having learned it by the laboratory process. His studies and 
experiences especially qualify him to present this study on American 
political parties. 



